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that life. Politics may interest him, and of course
anything as dramatic as the Armada shook every
soul in England. But we may be sure that the
average working man cared very little for all the
talk of " French marriages ", and possibly very
little even about the execution of the Queen of
Scots; he was concerned with his work, his trade,
the prices he paid for his food and tools and
clothes.
The days of Elizabeth are very interesting from
that point of view. Under the Tudors prices rose
enormously, partly because of the pouring in of
gold and silver from the newly discovered America.1
With rising prices there came also unemploy-
ment, for what is called the " enclosure move-
ment " had made its effects felt. Lands had
been enclosed for sheep, and many men had lost
their work and their hon^es. The various revolts
which took place under Henry VIII and Edward
VI show the misery of the agricultural peasants.
.There was no way out for them, it seemed. The
dissolution of the monasteries had done away
with the great charitable institutions. If a man
lost his work he must starve.
Elizabeth dealt wifh that great problem which
we now call unemployment, and she dealt with it
in a way that deserves all praise. She caused the
first great Poor Law to be drawn up; a scheme to
make sure that people in distress should be helped
1 Up to 1550 prices in ten years had risen 100 per cent, whereas wages
had gone up only 30 per cent. This meant that the labourers often could
not live on their wages at all.